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1879. important than frontier policy,, to the type of Lord
Lawrence,, not of Lord Lytton. But though just,
righteous,, and considerate in dealing with Ms fellow-
creatures of all races and creeds, he was prompt and
decisive when he held that the time for action had
come. Rather than allow the Cape Ministers, Mr.
Molteno and Mr. Merriman, to conduct a native
war with Colonial forces on their own authority,

i, 1878. he dismissed them from the public service. In
a Constitutional Colony this was a strong step to
take. Frere, however, was convinced that to
abstain in such circumstances from taking extreme
measures would have been "to surrender the
fundamental rights of the Crown/51 and he did not
hesitate. In this and in all other important steps
of his South African career he received sympathy
and support from home so long as Lord Carnarvon
held the Seals of the Colonial Office. From Lord
Carnarvon's successor. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,,
who knew no more about South Africa than the
man in the moon, he got very little sympathy, and
a support so qualified as to be worse than useless.
With his new Minister, Mr. Sprigg,2 he was in
complete harmony. Otherwise his position was
difficult and hazardous. The struggles between
white and black to which South Africa had long
been liable had apparently culminated in a spirit
of general revolt against the white man, whether
British or Dutch. The main source of dis-
quiet was the Zulus, and their King, Cetywayo.
Although the Zulus had at first been the enemies
of the Dutch rather than of the British, and had
been routed by the Boer farmers with great
slaughter on "Dingaan's Day," there was no reason
to suppose that these savages drew nice distinctions
between one white people and another, Dingaan

1 Martineau's Life qfFrere, vol. ii. p. 210.
2 Afterwards Sir Gordon Sprigg.